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INTRODUCTION 

1* Statement of Research Focus and Strategy 

This report presents data from an exploratory study of the 
influence of high school building design upon the quality and 
quantity of student informal interactions. The study sought to 
find out what kinds of interaction typically exist among high 

> . - t * k 

school students; how much of the interaction is academically- related 
in its content; and how the architectural design of the school 
building influences patterns of interaction. It was felt that ob- 
taining preliminary descriptive data about typical patterns of 
interaction among high school students might be valuable in itself 
to educators, and in addition could provide a useful basis for 
further research studying the effect of architecture on behavior. 

Informal interactions were defined as all conversations between 
students, or between students and teachers, which take place in the 
school building and on school grounds during the academic day, and 
are not part of the regular instructional procedure. Informal inter- 
actions we re chosen as the unit of study because these represent be- 
havior that lies at the- more spontaneous and voluntary end of the 
interactional continuum; consequently we had speculated that informal 
interactions may be more directly influenced by the building 9 s archi- 
tectural design than are formal interactions. We also had speculated 
basing our assumptions upon commonly accepted theories of social 
psychologists about communication and attitudes — that the informal 
interactions of students may importantly affect the learning prbcess 
by supplementing the formal classroom process of acquiring factual 
material, and by shaping attitudes toward learning. 



The general research strategy consisted of selecting three high 
schools which each represented what appeared to be considerable dif- 
ferences in architectural design and layout; of collecting data about 
the interactional behavior of the students at each school; and of then 
examining whether the differences in patterns of interactional behavior 
could be related in part to differences in the architectural design of 
the schools* After the investigators familiarised themselves with the 
schools' architectural design, the first step in the study consisted of 
collecting data about student informal interactions 9 by means of a 
written questionnaire, in order to identify the types of interactions 
andlhe locations in the schools where these most often occur* The 
second step then consisted of using interviews to find out, from the 
students' standpoint, what characteristics of a certain location or 
behavioral setting make it especially appropriate for certain types of 
interactions. 

It seemed likely that any effect of architectural design upon in- 
teractions would aracunt to a more passive influence than the influence 
exerted by the behavioral characteristics of the people in the school 
building •- i.e. the student body, teachers, and administrators* 
Nevertheless, the possible effects of the architectural design still 
remained of interest, for even if it may be more passive in its influ- 
ence, it usually endures longer and for better or worse often outlast* 
a succession of user groups. 

It should be pointed out here that relatively little is currently 
known about typical patterns and types of student interaction existing 
in various educational settings, or what patterns and types of inter- 
action are most beneficial to the formal learning process, or what 



influence the building design factors can have upon interactional 
behavior* The present study undertakes in part to close this gap c 

2. Description of Related Research 

The general importance of social interaction In shaping attitudes, 
cognitions, and motivation of individuals has been much studied and 
amply documented by psychologists, sociologists, and other social scien- 
tists* In the school setting -- by means of interactions — information 
attitudes, and values are transmitted from the faculty to the students 

during the learning process* Likewise, information, attitudes, and 
values are transmitted from one student group to another* An important 
effect of social interaction in school settings emerges as one considers 
the nature and influence of the various student subcultures upon each 
other. It seems likely that social interaction its a key factor in the 
development and transmission of the value systems of different faculty 
and student groups, either breaking down or strengthening the barriers 
between value systems 9 and thus increasing or decreasing the area of 
commonly held values. 

In considering the effect of interaction on group attitudes and 
the possible effect upon student learning, the following studies seemed 
especially relevant. Coleman (1959 and 1960) and McDill and Coleman 
(1963) have shown how the attitudes of the student group affect both 
the motivation and learning of its members. Coleman has noted that 
there can be group restrictions on learning, achieved in much the same 
way that factory workers establish restrictions on productivity* As 

other value systems, 3 tudent value systems contain certain incon- 
sistencies* For example, McDill and Coleman found that in many high 




schools, co Liege plans on the part of students led to higher status 
the grovp; yet at the same time a negative orientation toward 
academic achievement was also rewarded. In a study of medical stu- 
dents, Becker and Geer (1958) showed how the student subculture in- 
fluenced what was learned, by identifying and i. mousing upon what it 
loerceived to be the most important learning tasks in medical schools. 
These tasks emphasised learning only the material necessary to pass 
exams, and learning the basic information needed to enter general 
practice — hardly preoccupations that would be viewed by a medical 
school faculty as being ideally the primary goals of learning in 
medical education. 

Turning now to a consideration of the possible effect of school 
building architecture on student interaction and informal learning, 
one may cite several studies as relevant. Festinger in his studies of 
student housing (i960 and 1951) found students living in the middle of 
a row of apartment houses had more interactions than students living 
in the end apartments. The apartments located in the middle of the row 
facilitated more face-to-face meetings which tended to increase social 
interactions. In addition, students occupying the middle locations 
were adjacent to more neighbors than students on the ends, thus giving 
them more choices and greater likelihood of finding others with whom 
they could interact congenially. 

In studying social interaction within school buildings . Gullahc-rn 
(1952) and Blake (1956) found that low physical barriers, such as file 
cabinets in a large study room in a school building, tended to increase 
the number of interactions between students within the smaller enclosed 
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sub-space, but tended to decrease the number of students with whom 
social contact was made. Barker and Gump (1964) report a series of 
tcudies which shed light on the interrelationship between the person 
and his environment, Some of the results deal with the specific 
effects of school size. In general they found that students are able 
to enter into more behavioral settings in small schools than in large 
schools* The explanation for this is that in both larger and smaller 
schools there are roughly the same number of extracurricular activi- 
ties and M slots H to be filled. But in smaller schools there are fewer 
students, which leads to more participation on the part of each student 
because there are more u slots” per student which have to be filled. 

The importance of behavioral settings is further documented by Rausch 9 
Dittman and Taylor (1959a, 1959b, and 1960) who produced evidence 
showing that behavioral settings have a strong effect on regulating the 
behavior ini individuals. 

In a study of the possible relationship between design of high 
school buildings and interactional behavior, Hereford and Hecker (1963) 
specifically examined the relationship between four building factors, 
and seven factors relating to interaction and attitudes of both stu- 
dents and teachers. An important facet of this study was that it util- 
ized d systematic survey of many schools to study the effects of varia- 
bles in school deslgn 0 To quote briefly from the summary of the result 
Size of school is the single dominant factor with res pe c t . 

mnmhip mmn imwmowwnd rnmmmmm msmmmmmtm mrnmm mmmrnmmm - - - - 

to school oer sonne 1 interaction and at titudes s 

mmmmm mmwmmip wm*mmm**^^* ui+wmnmammm mmmm*** ■ 

The influence of si 2 e of schools as a factor can be modified . 

however , with respect to some aspects of interaction and atti- 
tude by related building factors of design and utilization* 




There is no evidence , in interaction and attitude , however, 
to support a contention that design is a major factor among 
the 34 schools — independently of school size or plan of 
utilization. This should not be construed to mean that design 
cannot be a factor, for such obviously is the case under ex- 
perimental conditions, (italics in the original) 

THa Ifaraforrf Anri Harlrai* oHiH tf O^ltOS Am - 1.JL. 
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the frequency and types of interaction in large schools as opposed to 
small schools; the effects of a campus arrangement of buildings as 
opposed to more compact school designs; and the various effects of the 
several different building utilization plans (whether by school- within- 
. school, subject area, or grade-level). However, while examining the 
> importance of these factors , Hereford and Hecker do not provide an ex- 
planation of how these aspects of building design may influence social 
interaction. 

The investigators writing this report have considered the possible 
effect: of the architecture of school builiings upon student informal 
interaction and informal learning in several papers (Myrick 1965a and 
1965b, and Myrick and Marx, 1967). Interaction can help satisfy some of 
the important educational requirements, which are Jhat the student needs 
to be able to learn and integrate the subject matter of his educational 
program, to develop certain skills, and to acquire favorable attitudes 
toward learning. In their research into the influence of dental school 
building design upon interactional patterns among dental students, the 
investigators found some evidence indicating that architectural varia- 
bles, such as the layout of a building, and the size and placement of 
its component spaces, can contribute to the meeting of these educational 
requirements by affecting interaction between students and between 
students and faculty. In one pilot study it was possible to identify a 
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member of specific locations in dental school buildings — including 
hallways, locker-rooms , and clinical laboratories — where many inter- 
actions leading to informal learning tended to take place* In another 
pilot study it was found that a correlation existed between how inter- 
ested the dental students felt the instructors were in the students , 
and how much the general layout of the building helped the students to 
see relationships between the various courses of their training program* 
Thus it may be that the general architectural layout of buildings can 
contribute in various ways to helping students better understand the 
underlying unity of their educational program, one way being by making 
many aspects of the' program visible to them as they move about the 
building* Still another finding was that as the arrangement of the 
building facilitates more interaction between faculty and students, 
the building is viewed as being a warmer and more friendly place* 

The findings of the pilot studies described above suggest some of 
the ways in which student informal interaction may contribute to the 
informal learning process, and thus to the overall effectiveness of 
the formal learning process* In addition, the findings indicate that 
th® architectural design of educational building* may have an influence 
both on the quality and quantity of student informal interaction* 

3. Theory 

In the light of the related research, the investigators 
theorized that: 

(1) Learning in ed\icational facilities occurs both through 
formal and informal processes, involving contacts among 
teachers and students, and among students , in a series of 
formal and informal interactions. 
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(2) Only portions of the learning process occur through 
the formal activities of class instruction. 

(3) Therefore, the effectiveness of the learning process is 
also in part dependent on a variety of informal social 
interactions, since many of the interactions that con- 
tribute importantly to learning are essentially informal. 
Part: of the job of reinforcing, clarifying, discussing, 

Anrf OAnom 1 4 *9 A 
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often be best accomplished by means of spontaneous, in- 
formal conversations, which occur during a class period, 
between class periods, or during some other part of the 
school day. 
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; f luence on the learning process, not all kinds of learning benefit 
from social interaction. In addition, the influence may be positive 
or negative. Depending upon the circumstances , negative influence 
might be caused by informal interactions expressing sustained opposi- 
tion to the goals and values of the educational institution, or oppo- 
sition to the means used by the administration and faculty for reaching 
these goals. This opposition results when there are wide and strongly 
felt differences between the value systems of an educational institution 
and its student body. In this kind of situation, the students may 
strive to punish the administration and faculty by restricting their 
learning and conducting counter- institutional activities; consequently 
their informal interactions will support and promote this behavior. 

However, student informal interaction can be an equally potent 
force in giving positive support to the goals and values of the insti- 
tution, and to the learning process. It can contribute to learning in 
many ways: by reinforcing what has been presented in the formal learning 

situation; by leading to the clarification of learned materials and the 
sharing of student insights; by contributing to favorable student 
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motivation through shared positive attitudes expressing interest and 
enthusiasm in the leaning; by helping students understand the rela- 
tionships between the various subject-matters they are learning; and 
by helping them see how the educational program relates to their future 
occupational goals, together with perceiving the other future rewards 

and utilities of their educational experience. 

In theorizing about how the architectural design of educational 
buildings might influence behavior, the following design characteristics 
were considered by the investigators to be of interest: the compactness 

or extendedness of the building; the location, layout, and interrelation- 
ships of various building components such as classrooms, offices, lounges, 
cafeteria, auditorium, gymnasium, and library; sizes of these spaces, 
the kind of corridor system and the number of corridors, stairways , and 
corridor intersections; the number and placement of entries into the 
building; and the number of stories. It was felt these design character- 
istics might influence the quantity and quality of informal conversations 
by affecting such factors as: the amount of face-to-face contact between 
individuals in the building; the pattern of traffic flow and number of 
alternative routes; the existence of suitable gathering and talking spots 
on routes; and the heterogeneity or homogeneity of the "mix" of indivi- 
duals composing conversational groups, and the size of theso groups. It 
seemed likely that these factors could Influence interaction by deter- 
mining, in part, which persons who were in movement were likely to en- 
counter each other in ways that permitted interaction; as well as whether 
persons who were stationary in rooms were grouped so they can talk while 
involved in certain learning tasks. Thus one architectural environment 
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might provide more opportunity for interactions than another by 
I encouraging people to use certain routes in going from one point to 
another, by regulating the size of various groups, by providing 
settings for interactions which were more public or private, by 
organizing activities in certain places, and so on. 



4, Objective s 

The purpose of the research was to conduct an exploratory study 
of the relationship between the design of high school buildings and 
the kinds of informal student interactions and informal learning 
occurring there. 

The specific objectives of the study ^ere: 

1. To describe the student informal interactions which 
occurred in three different high schools, in terms of 
content, purpose, frequency, and length of the interac- 
tions , as well as number of participants, activities 
engaged in at the time of the interaction, and the 
relatedness of the interaction te informal academic 
learning. 

2. To identify the architectural locations in the schools 
where student informal interactions roaialy occur. 

3. To explain, in terms of student perceptions of the archi- 
tectural environment, why certain kinds of interaction 
occur mainly in some locations and not in others. 

4. To identify some student interactional needs which are 
unsatisfied, in part due to the architectural design of 
the school building. 



METHOD 

1. Description of Schools 

Three seconder, schools located in the Washington, D. C. metro- 
politan area were used in the research. Schools X and Y are large 
tub lie suburban high schools, while School Z is a small p rivate city 
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high school. All three schools have predominantly white student 
populations. 

The intention governing the selection of the schools was to 
hold constant certain factors pertaining to student population 1 and 
age of the building, while varying a number of architectural factors. 
Thus the three schools differ in building size and architectural, de- 
sign and layout, but they are similar in factors relating to student 
population and age of the bdilding, 2 for each has: a new or relatively 

new school building; an attractive appearance and good maintenance of 
the building and grounds; high academic standards and high quality of 
instruction; a position of prestige as an outstanding school in the 



1 Early during the selection process certain guidelines were 
decided upon so schools would not be selected that represented the 
following contrasts: (1) high academic attainment vs. low; (2) urban 
vs. rural location; (3) student population which was predominantly 
college-bound and had white-collar parents vs. that which was J ob * 
bound and had blue-collar parents; and (4) student po^lation 
inantly white vs. Negro. The rationale for using these guideUM* ^ 
to avoid selecting schools and student populations that dif- 

ferent in non-architectural factors, which might substantially influence 
the number and kinds of interactions (for example, the number of aca- 
demically related vs. non -academically related interactions occurring 

in each school). 

2. At the beginning of the study, the intention was to contrast 
both old vs. new , and large vs. small high school buildings, bu * 
was necessary to modify this. It was found that school systems felt 
reluctant to permit their older school buildings to be included in a 
study which also included newer schools, perhaps because of a fear or 
its leading to unfavorable comparisons and* as a result, to bad pu 
city. Although School Y is housed in a somewhat older building than 
the other two schools selected -- with the majority of the building 
built in 1960, as an addition to a small former elementary school con- 
structed in 1$50 — School Y cannot really be considered an old school, 
either in its actual age, or its appearance and condition. Therefor^, 
all three school buildings were categorized as new or relatively new, 
which represents a change from the design originally planned for the 
research. It was found that all recently built local public high 
schools were large and therefore did not provide the planned conteait 
between large and small size. Therefore, a small private city school, 
which had recently moved into a newly constructed classroom building, 
was selected to provide the contrast between large and small size 
school buildings. 
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community; an unusually largo percentage of students who are college- 
bound; and a higher than average expenditure per pupil* However, 
although it was viewed as a relatively important factor, no attempt 
was made in selecting the schools to hold constant the “administrative 
climate" -~ consisting of such factors as the strictness of the rule 
gyatem and its enf orcement , and how the administrative staff was per- 
ceived by the students This was due to the difficulty of finding 
schools both with similar administrative system and differing architec- 
tural characteristics, while at the 3ame time selecting on the basis 
of a number of other important factors. 

Architecturally, the three schools selected differ in the building's 
size, layout, compactness, the number of entrances and lobbies* stories 
and staircases, and the number and kinds of corridors and corridor inter- 
sections, The differences between the architectural design and layout 



1, The differences in the "administrative climate" of the three 
schools will be described briefly to give some of the flavor of how 
each school was operated. School X is an innovational and experimental 
public high school, which is trying out many of the newer educational 
techniques. It has attracted widespread interest and a constant stream 
of visiting educators who come to scrutinize both the design of the 
school and its educational activities. The innovative building design 
arid layout were deliberately planned to help give the students an aca- 
demic situation leading to the development of individual responsibility 
and self-determination in planning and carrying out their weekly "menu" 
of academic activities, which includes considerable independent study. 
The administrative approach used in the school seeks to give students 
considerable personal freedom and substantially emphasizes principles 
of democratic management, rather than principles of more traditional 
autocratic management used in most schools. The atmosphere is unusually 
informal and friendly for a public high school of this size. 

The administrative approach used in School Y is a traditional one, 
and there is a somewhat impersonal atmosphere such as is typically found 
in large high schools. By contrast, in School 2, although the adminis- 
trative approach used is also traditional in most respects, the small 
enrollment and the small size c * classes there create a friendly atmos- 
phere in which most of the teacners and students know each other. In 
addition, emphasis is placed upon giving each student individual atten- 
tion and encouraging personal responsibility and a considerable amount 
of freedom on the part of the students. 
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of the three schools will be presented in the following pages 
by means of a brief description, a summary chart (Figure 1) and a 
drawing of each school (Figures 2, 3 and 4). 

School X is a large suburban public high school. The building 
contains approximately 159,090 square feet of space and is the second 
largest of the three schools studied. The school occupies a ”T-shaped H 
building,, with both of the rectangles forming the ”T" quite broad 
rather than long and extended, so the building is fairly compact in its 
layout. It is two stories high, with the second story almost completely 
superimposed on the first story, except in the case of a few parts of 
the building which are only one story high, such as the library. As a 
result, the layout of the building is quite easy for a newcomer to 
understand. School X was planned so it incorporates a number of innova- 
tions in both its design and teaching. Chief among the innovations are 
a “resources center,” which represents a broadening of the concept of 
library use; an ” instructional center,” containing a great variety of 
audio-visual teaching aids in a space that doubles as an auditorium; 
and a combination of small seminar rooms and large team- teaching rooms , 
used predominant ly in place of conventional size classrooms which are 
relatively few in number (See Figure 2). 

School Y is also a large suburban public high school, and largest 
of the three schools, both in terms of square footage and enrollment. 

The building contains appro. Imately 178,000 square feet of space, ex- 
cluding its unroofed courtyard. The building is constructed around a 
large nearly square grassy courtyard, which is surrounded on all four 
sides by building elements of different widths containing corridors. 
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elassrooms, and other parts of the school. From this roughly square 
.formas* ion built around the center courtyard* a number of wide s tubby 

H v 

|wings protrude, giving the perimeter of the building a highly irregular 
pshape. Of the schools studied, School Y is the least compact and most 

C 

[complicated in its layout „ Parts of the building are three stories 
[high, but because the school is located on a sloping site and has had 
(many additions built on to its original elementary school building core 
[there are many structural variations from one wing to the next and from 
[one story to the next. The stories are only partially superimposed on 
Peach other, with part of the school one story high, part of it two 

it 

|s tories, and part of it three stories. Therefore, when drawn in out- 
line, each story is quite different in shape, giving the building a 
complex and rather confusing labyrinthi&n layout (See Figure 3 ), 

School Z is a small, city private high school. It is laid out on 
Ja campus plan, which consists of several school buildings located some 
'distance apart and connected by uncovered outdoor walkways that cross 
the grassy open campus. The main classroom building -» which was the 
[building primarily studied because it was the building in which most 
tof the students and courses were situated -- is constructed in the 
shape of a simple rectangle, and thus it is the most compact of the 



l e Plans are underway for the construction of additional 
space, which will eliminate the pleasant grassy courtyard with 
the sentimentally-regarded large old tree in its center, and will 
provide more classrooms and a larger more modern library. 
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three school buildings in its layout. However 9 it should be noted 
that the library is in a connecting building, the gym in still another 
building, and some classes are held in an additional small building 
nearby. The main classroom building contains approximately 60,000 
square feet of space, and it is the smallest of the (school buildings 
studied. It is three stories high, with each floor completely super- 
imposed on the one below it, which gives the building an especially 
easy to understand layout (See Figure 4). 

Schools X, \ and Z may be viewed as falling along a continuum 
for each of a number of building factors , rather than as representing 
sharp contrasts. The following chart summarizes the differences des- 
cribed above (see next page): 
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FIGURE 1 

Summary of Differences Among the Three School Buildings 




School X 



School Y 



School Z 



AGE 


New 

(opened in fall 
of 1963) 




Less New 
(mostly built 
in 1960) 


i 

Newest: 

[This replacement for 
an older campus 
building opened in 
/fall of 1964) 


SIZE OF 
BUILDING 


Large 

(2% times size 
of School Z) 


Slightly larger 
(3 times size 
of School Z) 


Small 


DESIGN 


Innovations 1 


Traditional 


Traditional 


COMPACTNESS 


Fairly Compact 


Least Compact 


Most Compact 


SHAPE 


T-Shape 


Hollow Square 
with Win&3 


Rectangle 

1 


NUMBER OF 
STORIES 


2 


3 


3 
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2* Selection of Subjects 

If tar selecting tlhe schools , the next stop ir. the research plan 
called for administering a written questionnaire to the students, in 
order to collect information about the^ir interactions and locations 
in the schools where these had occurred. The population of subjects 
who filled out the questionnaire consisted of virtually all the 1631 
students attending the top two grades of the three schools. In Schools 
*Y and 2, all the students In the 11th and 12th grades were used; while 
in School X, the 10th and 11th graders filled out the questionnaire, 
since this school was new and did not have a 12 th grade. The reason 
for administering the questionnaire to all students in the top two 
grades was that in the school setting it is often simpler to test all 
students ,, rather than to disrupt classes by testing only some * 

After a preliminary examination of ail the questionnaire data for 
the entire population of subjects, decisions were made about the sample 
size and an appropriate sampling plan, so the number of subjects could 
be reduced to permit; a systematic and detailed analysis of the raw data. 
A total sample of 300 subjects was used, with 100 drawn from each school. 
These subjects were randomly selected, after being stratified 50-50 
according to grade-level and sex, and also stratified according to the 
? time- segment of the day for which they had been asked to record their 
interactions . 

When the analysis of the questionnaire data had been comp let 
the next step in the research called for selecting a smaller stratified 
sample of students who would be interviewed to obtain explanatory 
information of a qualitative nature, which would be helpful in 
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interpreting the questionnaire data and relating the findings to the 
architectural design and layout of each school* Out of the sample of 
300 subjects for whom the questionnaire data had been analyzed, a 
further sample of 90 students was randomly selected, with 30 students 
drawn from each school* 

The sample of subjects who were interviewed was stratified not 
only by grade- level, sex, and time of day for which they had recorded 
their interactions, but also according to whether their interaction 
rates were high or low* The reason for stratifying according to 
interaction rates was that it. was thought this variable might be 
important, and therefore it seemed desirable to insure that both stu^ 
dents who had few interactions and those who had many interactions 
would be interviewed, in order to help develop explanations for why 
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locations of the school buildings* 



3. Description of Measures Used and Data Collection Process 

As already stated, data for the study were collected by means of 
two kinds of measures: (1) a written questionnaire, in which the 

students recorded information about their interactions and the loca- 
tions in school where these had occurred; and (2) an interview schedule, 
in which students were asked questions aimed at finding out what their 
perceptions of the architectural environment were, and why certain types 
of interactions occurred mainly in certain locations of the school 
buildings* In addition, the investigators recorded their on-site ob- 
servations about the design and layout of &ach school, which provided 
further information about each of the three architectural environments 
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This material was later utilized to help in interpreting the data. 

The written questionnaire, titled the M Hlgh School Interaction 
Inventory** (See Appendix A, page 78 ), collected pertinent biographical 
data and obtained the student* s recording of all the informal interac- 
tions in which he or she had participated during a specified portion of 
the school day. Informal interactions were defined as all student con- 
versations taking place in the school building or on school grounds 
during the academic day, except those conversations occurring among 
students, or among students and teachers as a part of the regular 
classroom in structional procedure . The intent was to guide the students, 
but not bias them in providing the required data. Therefore, in the 
questionnaire instructions, which were read aloud, the students were 
&eld that the investigators were interested in the informal contmunica- 
fcion process occurring in schools, and that they should therefore record 
all their informal conversations, including even those which seomad very 
brief or txivial. However, no reference was made to the investigators* 
interest in the number of conversations occurring, or academic vs. non- 
academic interactions, or architectural implications. 

To help the student record in a convenient format all the necessary 
information about each interaction, a series of questions with sample 
answer-choices were furnished, down the left column of each questionnaire 
recording sheet. Students were told to select from the answer— choices 

* 

and write these in where appropriate, or otherwise to devise their own 
descriptive answers to fit the interaction being recorded. 

The recording sheets provided for the collection of systematic 
information about each interaction, consisting of such items as: the 
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time and date when the Interaction occurred; the number of partici- 
pants , and the activities they were eng&ged in at the time of the in- 
teraction; the content of the interaction (e.g., whether it related t" 
classwork, homework, teachers, school administration, future college or 
job plans, extra-curricular activities, social life, or personal matters) 
the main purpose of the interaction (e.g., whether’ its purpose was to 
give information, obtain information, express an opinion, socialize, 
gripe, kill time, or just be friendly); and the amount of timerthe in- 
teraction lasted. At the end of, the questionnaire, some additional 
related recording tasks were furnished for students who finished re- 
cording early in the period. 

The questionnaire was administered to classes of students through- 
out the regular periods of the day, as they were assembled in required 
basic classes. In this way it was possible to give the questionnaire 
to all students with’ a minimum of disruption to their normal class 
schedule. But there was a more Important reason for this strategy. 

It was realized that students could not he expected either to remember 
or to write fast enough to record all their interactions for an entire 
school day. Therefore, to reduce the recording task to a reason ,le 
length, the day was divided into parts, and the students during each 
class period were asked to record only their informal interactions which 
took place during a certain specified portion of the day. By reducing 
the recording task to manageable limits, the likelihood was reduced of 
losing interactions either through inability to remember or lack 5 f re- 
cording time. 1 So students would remember their interactions clearly 



1 



1. In the case of a student who had had a greater number of inter- 
actions than he could record during the class period, he was asked to 
estimate the number of interactions not recorded. There was probably 
both a little under-recording and over-recording. But the fact that some 
students recorded as few as one interaction, while other students sivln© 
estimates ot unrecorded interactions , had recorded many interactions 
suggests that the majority recorded In good faith. This impression ^as 
supported by comments made in the interviews. 







each group filling out the questionnaire recorded their interac- 
tions which had just occurred during the previous time segment. Since 
each group covered a part of the school day, we were able to obtain 
data that sampled the interactions occurring throughout the entire day, 
providing a kind of composite of the school* s interactional day. 

In devising the interview schedule, the questionnaire data was 
examined, certain differences and similarities among the schools were 
noted, and questions were constructed to obtain explanations from the 
students. Additional questions were used to obtain: the student's 

perceptions of the school building’s architectural design and layout; 
further specifications of locations and ,*ircumstances in which interac- 
tions took place; information about the main gathering places, or 
“psychological centers ** where large groups of students congregated in 
the buildings; and the various needs that informal interactions satisfy, 
as well ss ways in which such interactions contribute to the informal 
learning process. Detailed diagrams of the layouts of the entire school 
building were used in conjunction with a number of these questions to 
elicit and record the qualitative data more exactly. 
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RESULTS 



This section presents the quantitative data about informal inter- 
actions, obtained from analysis of the responses to the written ques- 
tionnaire made by the randomly selected, stratified sample of students. 

The qualitative explanatory data obtained from the interviews are 
incorporated in the report as part of the interpretive material. The 
procedure for analysing the questionnaire data consisted of scoring 
and categorizing the responses to each item, and then figuring percen- 
tage distributions. Following this, cross -tabulations were carried out 
for a number of items which seemed of special interest:. Additional 
cross-tabulations and analyses might have been fruitfully performed 9 
if the funds available for data analysis had been less limited. 

The somewhat unconventional format of tu4s section needs a few 
words of explanation. Since this is an exploratory study which presents 
a considerable amount of data pertaining to a large number of factors, 
it was realized that it would be difficult for the reader to understand 
and respond to the findings if the customary format for a results section 
were followed, consisting only of the statistical tables and brief explan- 
ations, with the bulk of the explanatory and interpretive material coining 
later in the discussion section. The customary format would havd caused 
tables and interpretive material to be quite separated. It was decided 
the presentation would be more meaningful if these were presented together^ 

For the reader *s convenience, short summary tables based on the full 
tables have been used in the results section, and the full tables -- 
showing the responses to each item on the questionnaire, broken Jown by 
school, grade- ieve ! , and eex -- have been placed in the appendix, (See 
Appendix B s pages 81 - 94 ). The reader will notice that in the 
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short summary tables, the data for all three schools are only presented 
part of the time. Thus, it should be explained what is the pattern 
underlying the schools selected to represent the data in the summary 
tables. On these short tables, if the data on the full tables for each 
of the three schools were quite similar, the . the data for one school 
are used to give a quick visual summary of a trend shared in common by 
all the schools. In these cases, the school selected is chosen on a 
rotating basis, so that one school will not be used to represent the 
similar data throughout the results. The three schools are only com- 
pared in short summary tables when this would be of interest to make a 
particular point, for example, when there are important differences, or 
when anticipated differences turn out surprisingly not to exist * In 
the cases when there was a hypothesis about a particular behavioral or 
architectural factor which one school exemplified especially, it seemed 
appropriate to use the data for that school in the short table. At any 
time more information is desired, or additional comparisons wanted, all 
the data are available in Appendix B. 

The reader is cautioned to remember that all the data about inter- 
actions used in this study was obtained from s?lf-re ports of individuals*, 
and therefore the inferences made reflect the limitations of data derived 
from personal judgments and estimates. Iri addition , the reader is 
cautioned to remember . in responding to the data about interactions, 
that the three high schools used in this exploratory research have some 
special and rather atypical characteristics (as described in the section 
about selection of the schools). These schools are "prestige” schools, 
with high academic standards and an unusually large percentage of 
college-bound students. If data were collected in other types of schools 
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— for example, in slum schools — the findings might be very 
different. A future study, using a considerably larger sample of 
schools, which would compare several different types of schools, 
and examine the similarities and dissimilarities in the behavioral 
characteristics of the interactions, would provide a very interesting 
follow. up to this exploratory study. 

In a preliminary analysis of the questionnaire data, it was found 
that informal interaction totals for each of the three schools were 
somewhat affected by the grade- level of the students, with the 10th 
grade reporting significantly fewer interactions. For this reason, 
the original plan of analyzing a sample of all the data collected was 
modified. It was decided that the data obtained for the two upper 
grades in each school should not be combined and used in the analysis, 
&s 10th grade data were not comparable with 12 th grade data and would 
place School X, which had no 12th grade, at a disadvantage in comparing 
Informal interaction rates for the three schools. T herefore , with the 
exception of Table 2* throughout the results section comparisons will 
be made of the responses which 11th grade students gave in answer to 
each item since the 11th grade was the one grade common to all three 
schools, and the data for it were quite uniform — thus giving a good 
basis for comparison. 

The lack of comparability of the data for the 10th and 12th grades 
is shown in Table 1, which summarizes the total number of informal 
interactions recorded for the sample of 300 subjects drawn from the 
three schools: 



TABLE 1 



Recorded Interactions Broken Down 
School, Sex, end Grade 



Sc hool X 

"Tn=ioo) 

Boys Girls 
(H»50)(N*50) 



School Y 

-TBStm 

Boys Girls 
CW=:50) (N®50) 



School Z 
<N=100) 
Boys Girls 
(N«50) (N«50) 



Interactions 
10th Grade 
llth Grade 
12 th Grade 



117 

128 



127 

161 



123 

138 



162 

179 



124 

125 



140 

148 



Hote : Each of the column figures in this table represents the number 

interactions recorded for a subsample of 25 students. 



It can be seen that, in addition to the slight trend of higher 
grades reporting more informal interactions than lower grades, there is 
’a marked trend toward the females reporting more interactions than the 
'RialeSc However, when making comparisons between the schools, holding 
| sex and grade- level constant, the results are quite uniform. For the 
llth grade boys, only small differences exist among the schools. For 
llth grade girls. Schools X and Y are nearly the same, although girls 
in School 2 had fewer interactions. 

In thinking about theae data, it should be remembered that the 
data were collected in a series of assigned recording periods, which 
cumulatively spanned the school day, but with each group of students 
reporting only a part of the day. The form ©*. the data, and the fact 
that only interactions for one day were sampled for each school, do not 
permit an exact statement of the mean number of informal interactions 
these students had during the entires school day. However, it can be 
estimated that for the typical llth grade student, the number of informal 
interactions fell between 35 and 40 for the entire school day. 
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The short summary tables of the dats derived from the responses 
to each questionnaire item will now follow. The material presented 
for each item will explain why the question was asked, how the respon- 
ses were analyzed 5 and what the findings were. The data will uniformly 
consist of 11th grade data, based on a sample of 150 students, with 50 
students drawn from each of the three high schools. The randomly 
selected sample was stratified according to sex (25 males and 25 females 
from each school), and also stratified according to the time-segment of 

the day for which the students had been asked to record their interac- 
tions. 

Questionna ire Item $1 -- Time When Interaction Occurred 

The purpose of this question was to identify those interactions 
occurring within the more structured and formal class periods, as 
opposed to those occurring in the less structured and less formal 
situations between c3.asses 9 at lunch, or before and after school. The 
question was asked because it was felt that the architecture might have 
more of an influence on interactions occurring in the 1@3S behavlorally 
restricted situations than in the formal classroom situations. In addi- 
tion, another purpose was to find out i£ certain portions of the school 
day were richer in interactions than other portions. Table 2 shows the 
time when interactions occurred for the 11th grade sample: 
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School X 
<289»100%) 

School Y 
(285»100%) 

School Z 
(264=100%) 
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Table 2 








’ime of 


Occurrence of 


Interactions 






Between 


During 








Class 


Class 


During 


Be fore 


After 


Periods 


Periods 


lunch 


School 


School 


32% 


43% 


8% 


9% 


8% 


31% 


40% 


12% 


8 % 


9% 


34% 


36% 


17% 


5% 


6% 


the differences in Table 2 for the 


number 


of interac 


between class periods, all three 


schools 


are nearly 
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th© same* One difference is that School X has a slightly larger per- 
centage of interactions occurring during class periods than the other 
schools. It should be recalled that by definition informal interac- 
tions are not related to the regular instructional procedure such as 
class discussion, and therefore these interactions constitute what 
teachers refer to as "whispering** or "talking in class." Another dif- 
ference shown in Table 2 is that School Z considerably exceeds the other 
schools in the percentage of interactions occurring during the lunch 
period. 

In thinking about the data presented in all the tables, the reader 
should bear in mind that the number of interactions, which is the way 

It 

interactions are counted in most of the tables, is separate from the 
-duration or length of interactions. A time period in which there are 
a3fe~y interactions doe* not necessarily mean the students did mo c* talking 
during that time period than in one with fewer interactions. For exam- 
ple, during a lunch period in Which students may have talked almost 
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continuously, there may be fewer Interactions because the conversations 
are longer and unbroken, while in the halls there may be a much higher 
number of interactions because of the brevity of each one. To summarize, 
the number or frequency of conversations cannot be taken as a measure 
of how much of the time , during a certain time period, was occupied by 
talking. 

In accounting for the two differences noted in the preceding table, 
it appears that architectural factors may account for the first of 
them. At School X, the large number of seminar rooms and the small 
number of regular-size classrooms may lead to smaller and more informal 
class situations in which more informal interactions are possible during 
class periods. As for the larger number of lunch period interactions at 
School Z, here administrative factors probably account for the differ- 
ence. It should be noted that at School Z all classes in the high school 
stop for lunch hour, and that after the students finish eating they have 
20 to 30 minutes of free time. By contrast, at Schools X and Y the more 
customary ^staggered*' lunch schedule is used, and also the students have 
a shorter lunch period and consequently less free time during which 
they are able to conduct many of the lengthier conversations which 
typically occur during lunch. 

Questionnaire Item #2 — Number of Participants 

This question was concerned with the size of the groups in which 
informal interactions occurred, because it was felt that group size 
might affect the content and purpose of the interactions. The results 
are shown in Table 3: 
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Table 3 



Number* of Participants 


in Inter 


actions 




Interactions 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Over Five 


School X 
(289=100%) 


54% 


24% 


8% 


5% 


8% 


School Y 
(285=100%) 


69% 


21% 


5% 


- 


5% 


School Z 
(264=100%) 


62% 


21% 


11% 


3% 


3% 



This table shows that School X has more interactions involving 
five or more students than the other schools. School Y has more in- 
teractions involving only two students than the other schools. 

There are two architectural factors that may account for the , 
igreater number of large* group interactions at School X, It should toe 
recalled that at this school there are many small seminar rooms and 
relatively few regulars ize classrooms. The data show that many cf 
the large-group interactions occur in either the small seminar rooms 
or in classrooms. It may be that the group structure encouraged in the 
seminar room setting carries over to the classrooms and causes larger 
groups to participate in the informal interactions. On the other hand, 
*r»y of the large-group interactions occurring in the corridors of School 
X are perhaps explained by the compactness of the school and layout of 
the corridor system, which bring large groups of students together and 
give tliera time between classes to talk while remaining in these groups, 
.The location of School X's thirty-nine large-group interactions are 
sshovn in the following table* in crder to examine which of these 
architectural factors is more influential: 
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Table 4 



Locations of Interact lens 
Involving Five or More Participants 



School X 



Halls and 
Stairs 



Seminar Rooms 
and Classrooms 



All Other 
Locations 



Interactions 
(39« 100%) 



8% 



60% 



32% 



From this table we see that large-group interactions occur 
mainly in the seminar rooms and. classrooms , suggesting that these 
rooms are more likely to be associated with the cause of large-group 
interactions , than is the corridor system* 

In seeking an explanation for School Y*s large number of two- 
person interactions, it can be speculated that the layout of the 
building around a central courtyard and its long corridors frequently 
require the students to travel a comparatively long distance between 
classes* It follows that interactions involving two persons are more 
likely to occur than those involving larger groups, since students 
who are hurrying to class would find it difficult to converse with a 
group of persons while en route. Table 5 compares two-person interac- 
tions occurring in transit at School X, which had the smallest percen- 
tage of two- person interactions, with those occurring in School Y: 



Table 5 



Activities Engaged in by PaLC icipants 
When Two-Person Interactions Began 





In Transit 


Waiting 


All Other Activities 


Interactions 








School X 
(157*100%) 


32% 


26% 


42% 


School Y 
(194*100%) 


42% 


20% 


38% 
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The 10% difference in favor of School Y tends to support the 
(peculation that its more extended type of building layout may lead 
:© a greater number of two- person interactions. 

estionnaire Item #3 — Id e ntity of the Oth er Par ticipants 

In this questionnaire item, students ware asked to identify the 
ther participants in terms of status (student or teacher), sex, and 
;rade- level, if a student The purpose was to find out about the 
eterogeneity or homogeneity of the ’’mix** of conversational groups, 
hat is, the extent to which students interact with teachers, or with 
tudents of the opposite sex* or of different grade- leve Is . Mix was 
bought to be important because in a conversational group which has a 
diverse mix^ the student has a chance to meet and interact with 
students of the opposite sex, of different grade- leve Is, and possibly 
(of different academic programs. In this situation, the student is more 
ikely to be exposed to different points of view about the courses and 
activities in the school. A building, by the way it is laid out, may 
influence which students encounter each other as they go to their 



I 



classes, and thus may help to influence the diversity of the mix. 
Table 6 shows who were the participants in interactions: 



Table 6 

Sex and Status of Participants in Interactions 



^ Interactions 

School X 
(289a 100%) 






School Y 
(285=* 100%) 



School Z 
( ^64=*1Q0%) 

me 



Same-Sex 
Student 
( 1 other 
Participant) 

46% 



57% 



50% 



Different- Sex 
Student 
“ Xi othSF” - 
Participant) 

21 % 

22 % 



26% 



Mixed- Sex 
Students Teacher 
(More than 1 
Other ?arti.) 



17% 



? 2 % 



12 % 



14% 



8 % 



10 % 



Unknown 



2 % 



1 % 
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Table 7 shows the grade- levels of the participants: 

Table 7 



Grade Levels of Participants in Interactions 

Unknown 



Same- 

Grade 



Different 

Grade 



Mixed - 
Grade 



Interactions 



School X 
(246=100%) 


76% 


13% 


10% 


m 


School Y 
(258=100%) 


74% 


19% 


7% 


- 


School Z 
(236=100%) 


74% 


19% 


6% 


i% 



% 
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Note : Discrepancies between the number of interactions shown 

in Tables 6 and 7 are accounted for by the fact that a 
teacher interaction is counted in more than one category 
if it has multiple-oont^nt. 

One finds relatively little difference between schools in 
either table with the possible exception of student-teacher interac- 
tions • A higher pecentage is found at School X, and this is worth 
exploring further since more informa L interactions with teachers 
might s very desirable in promoting the informal learning of students,, 
The locations in which student-teacher interactions occurred are 
examined in Table 8: 

Table 8 

Locations of Interactions with Teachers 



Interactions 


Halls , 
Stairs, and 
Lobbies 


Classrooms, 
Seminar Rooms , 
and Labe 


All Other 
Locations 








School X 
(41=100%) 


17% 


57% 


26% 


School Y 
(23=100%) 


20% 


36% 


44% 


School Z 


27% 


50% 


23% 



(26=100%) 







In this table , the most striking difference is the low number 
student- teacher interactions occurring in classrooms at School Y, 
School Y, which has only a small number of student -teacher in ter- 
tians occurring in classrooms, the long corridors and lacR of com- 
Jctness may provide part of the explanation. Presumably the students 
d teachers often have long distances to travel when they change 
asssrooms , leaving little time for informal student-teacher conversa- 
ons in the classroom, either before or after the instructional 
riod. By contrast. Schools X and Y are similar in that both have a 
gbar percentage of student-teacher interactions occurring in class- 
oms. it School X, seminar rooms and labs account for a large number 
the classroom interactions between students and teachers* An 
chitectural explanation for School X f s classroom interact ic^is may be 
e relatively compact layout and the fact that School X has many 
ralnar rooms where students are able to meet teachers on an informal 
sis* Likewise, the very compact layout of School Z may be one reason 
y it too has more classroom student- teacher interactions then School Y. 

estionnaire Item Who Started Interaction 

The responses to this item were not tabulated and anaLyzed because, 
f'ter a preliminary examination of the raw data, it was decided that the 
ea pons as would not contribute to a better understanding of the rela- 
ionships between interactions, architectural layout, and the infernal 
saming process. 

lestionnaire Item #5 -- Location Where Interaction Occurred 

The location where an interaction occurs would appear to be related 
n part to the architecture, since certain locations may provide 
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opportunities for students to meet more easily , or talk more freely, 
or Interact In different behavioral settings. Table 9 gives the 
data for locations of interactions; 



Table 9 



Locat-jr.s of Interactions 





Outside 
Building, 
on School 
Grounds 


Halls, 
Stairs ,& 
Lobbies 


Cafeteria 

or 

Restrooms 


Classrooms , 
Seminar 
Rooms and 
Labs 


Gym 


Li* 

bratv 


Un- 

knc# 


Interactions 

School X 
(289=100%) 


5% 


29% 


13% 


40% 


1% 


6% 


4% 


School Y 
(283=100%) 


4% 


38% 


13% 


33% 


4% 


2% 


4% 


School Z 
(264=100%) 


3% 


34% 


11% 


42% 


2 % 


5% 


1% 



The main finding is that, for Schools X and Z, about one third of 
the Interactions take place in the halls, stairs and lobbies, and about 
40% take place in the classrooms, seminar rooms, and labs, while with 
School Y these figures are reversed. The extended layout of School Y, 
and the many long corridors which the students must travel In changing 
classes, probably account for this difference. It is interesting to 
note that the figures In Table 9 fit generally with those off Table 2, 
dealing with the time when the interaction occurred. 4s would be ex- 
pected, most of the interactions occurring in the hal lways take place 
between classes, and most of those occurring in the classroom take 
place during a class period „ 

Interactions occurring in the halls, stairs and lobbies are of 
particular int sr?st; first, because these are spaces where students 
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!«n interact with greater freedom, and second, because corridor systems 

rary more widely among the three schools than many of the otb®~ archi- 
tectural factors. It has been conjectured that some corridor systems 
fcftend to keep sub-groups of students relatively isolated, resulting it 
la smaller number of interactions, or in a more restricted mix. Evi- 
dence for any differences among the schools in the number of interse- 
ctions occurring in the halls was not found, but in examining the data 

Iv 

[on the grade- level of the students with whom interactions occurred, 

ft 

some differences are found in the heterogeneity or ‘'richness 1 * of the 
tmix, as shown in Table 10: 

Table 10 

Grade-Levels of Participants in Hallway Interactions 



sf. 


Same- 

Grade 


Different- 

Grade 


Mixed- 

Grade 


Second 
& Third 
Column 
Combined 


Unknown 


[.; interactions 












I School X 
| (84=100%) 


67% 


13% 


13% 


26% 


’ 7% 


■ School Y 
! (107=100%) 


67% 


27% 


2% 


29% 


4% 


School Z 
[: (92=100%) 


67% 


18% 


7% 


25% 


9% 



However, yince School Z has already been shown to have more hallway 
interactions occurring in large- sized groups, and by definition, a 
wiixad-grade interaction has a minimum of three participants, one 
actually obtains a fairer basi3 of comparison here if one combines 
fches above percentages for different grade- level and the mixed grade- 
lawet, ss shown in the third column of Table 10. Viewing the data 
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this way, there is very little difference among the three schools* 

\ 

Therefore, on the basis of these data, the variable of '•richness'* 
of mix does not a* pear to be Influenced by differences in the archi- 
tectural layout of the three schools. 
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in classrooms would be more likely to have an academic content than 
those occurring in halls, stairs, and lobbies, or other less beha- 
viorally restricted locations. In other words, the nearer the location 
of the interaction to the instructional setting, the more likely it 
is to deal with instructional matters. To test this idea, an examina- 
tion was made of the content of interactions occurring in classrooms, 
seminar rooms, and labs, compared both with those occurring in halls,, 
stairs and lobbies,, and those occurring in all other locations. The 
data for School Y were used, since this school had the highest percen- 
tage of interactions relating to course work (even though its percentage 
was only slightly higher than School Z)* Table 11 shows the results: 



Table 11 



School Y 



Comparison of Course Work Content 
and Locations of Interactions 

Related to Related to 

Related to Personal* Other 

Course-work Social Hatters Matters 



Interactions Oc- 
curring in Class* 



rooms. Seminar 



Rooms . & Labs 



35 % 



40 % 



25% 



(150=100%) 



Interactions Oc- 
curring in Halls, 
Stairs , & Lobbies 
(150=100%) 



31% 



44 % 



25% 



Interactions Oc- 
curring in Other 
Locations , Inc hid- 
ing Library, Gym, 



Cafeteria, etc* 
( 115=100%) 



2(% 



50% 



23% 
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The data show the highest percentage of informal interactions 
related to course-work occurs in the classrooms, seminar rooms, and 
labs. The definition of informal interactions is such that this per- 
centage excludes the formal student -teacher interactions which are 
part of the regular instructional procedure and which comprise the 
bulk of classroom activity. Fewer informal interactions relating to 
course work occurred in the halls, stairs and lobbies, and still fewer 
in other locations. There is a corresponding increase in the percen- 
tage of personal-social interactions as? one moves away from the 
classroom &rea« These data support the view that interactions taking 

1 place closer to the instructional setting are snore likely to have an 

» 

academic content. 



Questionnaire Item #6 -- A c tivities Engaged In By Participants 
Whan interaction Be&an 

— i n 

The information from -this item is useful in understanding the 
behavioral context in which the interaction took place. To classify 
the kinds of activities in ^hich students were engaged when informal 
conversations occurred, four main categories were used: (1) “Doing,” 
which meant carrying out some specific stationary activity; (2) “Wait- 
ing, 11 which meant waiting for an activity to begin; (3) “In Transit, * 
which referred to activities in whieh a student was going to a specific 
destination; and (4) “Roaming, “ which referred to activities in which 
the student was moving about the building without having a specific 
destination in mind, although he was possibly seeking a certain kind 
of environment. Categories 1 and 2 refer essentially to stationary 
activities, while 3 and 4 refer to activities in which the individual 
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is going from one place to another. Another difference is that Cate- 
gories 1 and 3 have a more clearly defined purpose than Categories 2 
and 4. Since many conversations occurred while the students were 
eating lunch, the category "Eating" was added as a sub-category under 
"Doing. " 

It seemed likely thdt the number and length of interactions which 
students participated in while in transit might be influenced by the 
extent to which the school building was spread out and lacking in 
compactness, as a result of the extendedness of its layout and its long 
corridors. If an architectural factor Like this can be shown to have 
such an effect, then, as more is learned about the types of informal 
student interactions which occur in transit and their desirability, 
it may be that architects ultimately will be able to influence their 
occurrence by modifying the architectural design of school buildings. 
The distribution of the data for each school is shown in the following 
table: 



Table 12 

Activities Engaged in by Participants 
W|ien Interactions Began 





In 

Transit 


Roaming 


Waiting 


Doing 


Eating 

tmmmmamarmm M>C 


Interactions 












School X 
(289=s 100%) 


30% 


2% 


23% 


38% 


6% 


School Y 
(285=100%) 


37% 


1% 


26% 


30% 


6% 


School Z 
(264=100%) 


33% 


2% 


23% 


36% 


6 % 






School Y has the largest percentage of f, Xn Transit” interactions, 



st likely due to the extended layout of this school. 

The number of conversations recorded for an activity category is, 
course, in part related to how much of the academic day is spent in 
tlvities falling into that category. However, it is clear that some 
tivitias which may take only a small proportion of the day may be 
sociated with a disproportionately high number of conversations, 
rhaps as a result of supplying an especially favorable interactional 
tting or increasing the probability of encountering individuals with 
om interaction is desired. It seems reasonable that the character- 
ptics of interactions may differ according to the accompanying activi- 
y which in part provides their behavioral sotting; in turn, the nature 
f the activity is often in part determined by the location in the 
dlding where it occurs. For example, certain activities, such as 
orking in a lab, may tend to encourage fairly frequent but short con- 
ersationSg while other activities, such as eating, tend to encourage 
smaller number of conversations which, however, are longer and more 
istained, Thus it is seen that in addition to influencing frequency* 
he nature of the activity and its setting may affect the length of 
onve* -at ions , Length of the interaction obviously has some effect on 
he kind of topic which is likely to be discussed, and the depth or 
xtenslveness with which it can be treated in the conversation. 

It has previously been comrmmted upon that at School Y, there is 
pattern of a higher percentage of two- per ion interactions occurring 
hile students are in transit in the halls and stairs. To describe the 
In Transit” interactions further, the length of time of ‘‘In Trans it** 
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interactions was compared with that of "Waiting" and "Doincf" inter- 
actions, analyzing the data for School Y as shown in Table 13: 

Table 13 

Comparison of Length of Interactions and Activities 
Engaged in By Participants When Interact ior* Began 



Activity Categorie s 
at School 7 



"In Transit 1 * 
Interactions 
( 102 = 100 %) 



Interactions 
( 154=100%) 



Up to 2 


3 - 4 


TT 15 


Over l6 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


59% 


29% 


10% 


2% 


1 45% 


28% 


19% 


8% 



As expected, the majority of the "In Transit" interactions have 
a short deration of two minutes or less, while interactions accompanying 
activities in the "Waiting" and "Doing" categories take longer. This 
indicates that "J.n Transit" interactions are typically characterized 
by haste and brevity which place certain constraints on the content, 
both in terms of the kinds of topics which can be discussed and what 
can be said about them in a limited amount of time* 

Questionnaire Item#? —Activities Engaged in By Other Participants 
When .Interaction Began 

Originally it was planned to study the specific routes used and 
the activities engaged in by all participants in a particula .iterac- 
action, that led to that interaction's taking place. Later this approach 
was viewed as being too ambitious for the present study, and this item 
was not scored. 
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icsttonnalre Item #8 «•> How Student Took Pact in Interaction 

It was conjectured that the extent to which a student perceived 
as participating in a conversation might give some indication 
his involvement in the interaction* Therefore, it was decided to 
pllect and compare the perceptions of students about the extent of 
toir participation in their interactions. It was recognized that the 
ta might be somewhat distorted and that self-reports on this question 
Id be factually inaccurate, since students might not realize how 
oh or how little they were actually participating. Nonetheless, the 
j#ta appeared potentially interesting enough to warrant scrutiny. The 
ol Lowing data for t:he 11th grade show there were practically no differ* 
nee s among the schools on tills item: 



Table 14 

Extent of Self. Perceived Participation in Interactions 





Ta Iked 


Talked 


Listened 


interactions 


a Lot 


Seme 

MMwStiWHMn 


Mostly 


School X 
1(289*100%) 


24% 


56% 


19% 


[School y 
[(285*100%) 


27% 


56% 


17% 


(School Z 
1(264*100%) 


23% 


61% 


16% 



It seemed interesting also to examine the relationship between 
|be students perceived extent of participation and the size of the 
pteraction group, since group size appears to be a variable that can 

if' ' 

influenced by the architecture, and, when considered with other 
lactors, the extent of participation may give one kind of indication 
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if the quality of the interaction. Table 15 examines -he data for 
School X in terms of the relationship between .these two variables: 

Table 15 

Extent: of Self- Perceived Participation in Interactions 

Compared with Size of Group 

Extent of Par ticipation: 

Talked Talked Listened 

a lot Some Mostly 



Interactions at School X 






V 


Two Participants 


25% 


57% 


18% 


(146=100%) 








Five or Mors Participants 


24% 


50% 


26% 



(42=100%) 

There is virtually no difference between “Talked a Lot” 
percentages, although there are slight differences in the “Talked 
Some” and “Listened Mostly" categories. It may be that most students 
actually do view themselves as talking some, rather than talking a 
lotj in the majority of their interactions. Or, on the other hand, 
a possible explanation may he that students viewed the “Talked a Lot” 
answor-choice as descriptive of the behavior of a “big-mouth “ which, 
particularly among teenagers, is> likely to have given that choice an 
unfavorable connotation in terms of desirable social behavior. Further 
data would be required to clarify the meaning of the above differences 
about the extent of participation in interactions. It is interesting, 
however, to note that in the larger interact ion- groups more students 
reported themselves as listening mostly, as would be expected. 

Quest jormaire Item #9 -- Conte pt of Interaction 

Although rather limited as a measure of the qtiaiiey and possible 
academic desirability of an interaction, the content of an interaction 



onstituted the major kind of data in this study used for evaluation 
f the quality of the interaction. The general criterion decided upon 
7as that the interactions with academically-related or school-related 
ontent are generally more desirable in promoting informal academic 
earning than those which do not have academic or school-related con- 
ent. In evaluating the possible desirability of the various kinds of 
chool-related interactions , content dealing with coursework or home- 
ork was ranked as most desirable; with school events, extra-curricular 
ctivities and future plans ranked second; and content dealing with 
.eaehers or the school administration ranked third. Content dealing 
r ith social and personal matters was viewed as being less likely to 
:©ntribute to the informal academic learning process, and it was thus 
ar.ked as least desirable, although such content certainly contributes 
to the learning in a broader sense. 

These criteria have limitations and ignore a number of factors 
hich may be very important. However, the criteria are useful in pro- . 

® preliminary way of sorting the data about interaction content, 
hich represents an initial attempt to evaluate the quality of various 
types of interactions. One limitation is that the Quality, or 
►illty, of a type of interaction should not really be considered apart 
from the educational situation to which it relates , and the educational 
bjectives of that situation. Furthermore, it was recognized that the 
ategories and rankings used are somewhat conjectural and arbitrary, 
nd in addition represent oversimplifications, A further limitation is 
these categories deal with, interactions only in terms of their 
manifest content, ignoring latent content, and ignoring issues both of 
jibe possible complex relationship between different types of interac- 
ions, and the possible array of important interactional needs that 



students might have to satisfy in their interactions, in order to 



accomplish effective informal academic learning*. 

For example , it is easy to see that students are unlikely to 
engage in informal academic interactions with other students whom 
they know only slightly, or with whom they ate nOt or* comfortable 
social terms. Thus, interactions about social and personal matters 
majr cumulatively help set the stage for interactions resulting in 
informal academic lea ning,. In addition, students may need to react 
to various events of the day which haves personal or emotional signifi- 
cance before they can turn to topics that are academically related* 

In this respect, the student is not too different from the worker in a 
business office, who as part of the process of getting assigned tasks 
done, has social-emotional needs which must be attended to and satis- 
fied. Thus in order to accomplish the work, the individual may find 
it necessary to talk with his peers who share the same situation, dis- 
cussing what the "boss" really meant Sy a certain set of instructions, 
'‘ventilating 11 feeling3 by expressing gripes about aggravating aspects 
of the work situation, and offsetting the hard effort or monotony of 
the task by some recreation, which may consist of having periodic en- 
joyable "talk-breaks" with fellow workers,, Cleat ly even interactions 
dealing with gripes, or with social and personal matters, may be cf 
value and be a desirable part of the day, as long as these are functional 
in that they facilitate getting the wbrk done properly. 

f* 

In filling cut the questionnaire, students were instructed that 

* * < 

f 

they could Use up to three topics or contents for an interaction; in 
the case cf more topics than three they were to list the three which were 



ost talked about In the conversation. These contents were then cate- 
gorized, The data ere shown for the three schools In the following 
tab le: 



Table 16 



Content of Interactions 



Academically Related 

teachers , 



Interactions 

School X 
(38 5s 100%) 

School Y 
(415*100%) 

School 2 
(35 7s 100%) 



Course School Future School 

Work Events Plans Admin. 



Mon- 

Acadenn. 

Related 

Persona ! 
Social 



Unknown 



22% 


15% 


2 % 


6% 


53% 


1% 


31% 


12% 


3% 


7% 


44% 


2% 


30% 


13% 


1% 


10% 


44% 


3% 



Note : In this table it will be noticed that the numbers of interac- 

tions given are higher than in the other tables* The reason 
is that multiple-content interactions in which several topics 
were discussed were categorised in terms of each of their 
various contents, for purposes of analysis. Thus the number 
of content-categories exceeds the number of interactions, 
since each of the content-categories was counted up to a maxi- 
mum of three per interaction. 

In view of the criticisms heard about students spending too much 
time dismissing personal and social matters in school, it Is in- 
teresting to note that in two schools, the percentage for this kind of 
interaction constitutes less than half of the total and, in the other 
school only slightly over half of the total. It is thus seen that a 

'*r f 

large portion of the informal conversations are related to school acti- 

v 

vities. The differences found in comparing the three schools must be 
interpreted cautiously. The data represent only interactions for one 



<5ay ? on which there could have been important events connected with 
course-work which might give a somewhat higher percentage for one 
school than is typical for an average day. For example, report cards 

had been given out at School Y the day before, with resulting discussion 
bhis topic. An analvs is Of f H a f'rmt’fimi* a f **^1 * i * _ _ 
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at School Y confirmed this point, by showing that 37% of these dealt 
with “school grades” or “report cards." 

Another important point about course work interactions pertains 
to the distinction between those which are about assignment of course 
work, such as the number of pages required to be read or how long the 
homework took; opposed to those of a more academic type, such as dis- 
cussion of ideas presented in the class or textbook. The questionnaire 
did not collect information about the content of "course work" interac- 
-ons in such a way that a distinction would be made between these two 
types, but interview data indicated that many of these interactions 

dealt with the assignment of course work rather than its intellectual 
content. 

Nonetheless, interactions dealing with the assignment of course 
work may make a more important contribution than is realized at first. 

In a number of these interactions, students compared their performances 
in studying, or in completing an assignment. While, on the surface, 
such content might appear to make relatively little contribution to 
informal academic learning, further data provided by students in the 
interviews suggested that comparing performance may in fact have the 
important function of "setting the pace" by establishing performance 
norms, and therefore may have an important effect on motivation and 
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achievement. Whether the performance norms for a subgroup of students 
are set high or low depends on many factors In the school, as well as 
on the subgroup to which e student belongs. But certainly the communi- 
cation of these performance norms, together with information on the 
efforts actually made by students, would seem to be an important factor 
in learning. 

Considering the kinds of interactional situations which are 
conducive to course work interactions, one may first note the distribu- 
tion of interactions in terms of dealing with a single topic or several 
topics, shown in Table 17: 

Table 17 

Single-Content Compared with Multiple-Content Interactions 



Interactions 


Single -Content 


Mul' . .Ip le -Content 


School X 
(289=100%) 


78% 


22% 


School Y 
(285=100%) 


68% 


31% 


School Z 
( 264=100%) 


72% 


28% 



Ad can be seen in this table, the majority of the interactions 
reported deal with a single topic, and differences are slight among 
the three schools. 

The following table now examines the data for School Z, comparing 
the subject matter of single-content and multiple-content interactions, 
in order to find out in which of these types of interactions course 



work is discussed more often: 
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Table 18 

Subject Matter of Single- Content and 
Multiple-Content Interactions 



Content of Interactions : 



Interactions at 
School 2 


Course 

Work 


Other 
Sciu oi- 
Re lated 


Persona lr 
Social 


Single-Content 
( 189= 100%) 


21% 


28% 


50% 


Multiple -Content 
(75=100%) 


39% 


26% 


35% 



The data show that course work is discussed more often in 
multiple- content interactions than in single- content interactions. 

Therefore, it next seems worthwhile to analyze multiple -content 
interactions further to find out what percentage of these were related 
entirely or partly to coursework; 

Table 19 



Course Work Content of Multiple- Content Interactions 



Total 
Mu It ip le- 
Content 
Interactions 



j Multiple-Con- Multiple- Con- 
: tent Related tent Related 
i Entirely to Partly to 
J Course Work ►, Course Work 



Interactions 



School X 22% 

(289=100%) 



2 % 



12 % 



Multiple- Cdnn 
tent Entirely 
Unrelated to 
Course Work 



8 % 



School Y 


31% | 


(285=100%) 


i 

| 


School Z 


28% j 


(264=100%) 


j 



5 % 


15% 


11% 


7 % 


14% 


7% 





The main point of interest here Is that multiple-content in- 
teractions are quite rich in content related to course work. Thus, 
persona 1- s oc ia 1 conversations may have e.ttLedded in them some discus- 
sion of course work, and consequently, it should not be assumed that 
such conversations make no contribution to i formal academic learning. 

In short, discussions of personal or social matters may be useful 
academically when these provide a contextual matrix in which academically 
^related interactions occur. 

In considering what conditions encourage multiple-content inter- 
actions, it would be expected that interactions covering several topics 
generally would require more time. This is confirmed in the following 
table, which shows the length of time of single and multiple-content 
interactions, analyzing the data for School Zj 

Table 20 

Comparison of Length of Interactions and 
Single-Content and Multiple-Content Interactions 

Leng th of Interaction: 

Up to 2 3 to 4 5 to 10 Over 10 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 

Type of Interaction 
at School Z 

Sing le-Content 
(189=100%) 

Multiple-Content 
(75 =100%) 

It will be recalled that longer Interactions tended to occur 
while students were engaged in activities in the "Waiting" and 
"Doing” categories, and shorter interactions tended to occur while 
they were engaged in "In Transit" activities. While data are lacking 



55% 


29% 


13% 

t 


3% 


21% 


11% 


^j. (52% 

A ■ ' ' 


16% 



I 
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to give a full description of the characteristics of longer Interac- 
tions, the data collected suggest that interactions occurring while 
students are relatively stationary, either "Waiting” or "Doing,” com- 
bine with the two variables of multiple -content and a length of over 
five minutes to form an identifiable t> of interaction. As has 
already been shown, this type of lengthy interaction which typically 
occurs with groups of students in the halls between '“lass periods, often 
to the annoyance of the school administration -- can at times be highly 
desirable due to the contribution it makes to informal academic learning. 
It might be inferred that the interest and emotional involvement 
of students in various kinds of topics might be shown indirectly by how 
they evaluated the adequacy of the amount of time available for discus- 
sing certain topics. Therefore, the table on the following page, com- 
paring the data for Schools Y and Z, was used to examine how involved 
students are in discussing course work, as compared with personal- social 



matters , 

However, if the inference is correct that involvement in topics is 
indicated by how the adequacy of time is rated, then, after examining 
the data in the table, one finds that there is relatively little differ- 
ence in the extent of involvement, either when the schools are compared, 
or when the different types of topics are compared. 

The only difference between Schools Y and Z is that School Z shows 
a somewhat higher percentage of "All Other Academically Related Topics” 
as being partially or very rushed, and this may suggest a somewhat 
higher degree of involvement and need to talk about these kinds of 
topics. Interactions in this category include those pertaining to school 
events, students' future plans, and the actions of teachers or the school 
administration. 
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Table 21 

MMMNMMfVJMWMMB 



Comparison of Amount of Time and 
Content of Interactions 



Adequacy of Amount of Time 



Enough 


Partially Rushed 


Time 


or Very Rushed 



Content of Interactions 






School Y 






Course Work 
(129=100%) 


71% 


29% 


AH Other Academically 
Related Topics 
(102=100%) 


63% 


37% 


, ?er s ona 1- Soc ia 1 

Matters 

(184=100%) 


60% 


40% 


School Z 






Course Work 
(107=100%) 


69% 


31% 


All Other Academically 
Related Topics 
(85=100%) 


50% 


50% 


Personal-Social 

hatters 


65% 


35% 



(157=100%) 

Questionnaire Item #10 -- Main Purpose of Interaction 

In this questionnaire item, the student was asked to state what 
for him or her was the main purpose served by each interaction. Some 
of the possible answer-choices given i h the left margin of the ques- 
tionnaire were to: “give information,*! "get information,** "express 
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opinions 'be friendly," "gripe," "kill time," " have an interesting 
talk, or “exchange ideas," The reason for including this item was 
to collect data about* the purposes or motives served by student 
informal interactions, both:(l) to learn more about the reasons why 
interactions occurred, and the basic student needs satisfied by such 
interactions; and (2) to find out what are some of the different ways 

t 

in which the purpose of an interaction may be related to its content. 

In addition, the data collected by this item made it possible to ob- 
tain a little more information about the content of particular interac- 
tions - for when the information about an interactions content (e»g» 
M the homework assignment 01 ) and the interaction’s purpose (e.g. "to 
gripe") are put together, considerably more about the- content is 
learned , 

At the time the questionnaire was designed, it was anticipated 
that a certain specific kind of interact iona l content «- for example, 
discussion about a particular homework assignment might serve a 
number of different purposes for the participants in the interaction, 
depending on the situation. This assumption was supported by the data; 
for example, it was found that an interaction pertaining to a homework 
assignment might in one situation serve the purpose of getting informa- 
tion, while in other situations it might serve the purpose of being 
friendly, or of griping, or of killing time. Furthermore, the purposes 
served by a particular interaction might be different for each of the 
participants. 

In the analysis of the purposes served by interactions , the 
purposes have been categorized along lines traditional in social 
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psychology, with the one main category representing an informational 
component, and the other main category representing a social or 
emotional component,. The data about purposes of interactions for 
the 11th grade students are compared in Table 22: 



m « <a A A 

laoie ££ 



Purposes of Interactions 



Mainly 



Mainly 

Social- 



Informational Emotional Both 



Unknown 



Interactions 



School X 
(289=100%) 


56% 


33% 


10% 


«• 


School Y 
(285=100%) 


51% 


35% 


11% 


2% 


School 2 
(264=100%) 


50% 


43% 


6% 


1% 



One difference noted in this table is that School X, which 
actively strives to encourage students to learn independently, has 
a slightly higher percentage of interactions wnich serve mainly infor- 
mational purposes. Another difference is that School Z has the 
highest percentage of interactions that are mainly social-emotional 
In purpose , and the smallest percentage that serve both in format Inna 1 
and social-emotional purposes. It is only possible to speculate on 
♦hr reasons for this difference. In the interviews, the students from 
School Z -- which is the small private city school studied in this 
re^arch — referred many times to the high intellectual standards of 



thfc schorl and the pressure that most of the students felu was placed 
on to perform at their top capabilities. As a result of the 
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selective admission policies of School Z, the student body is cer- 
tainly the most homogeneous of the three high schools in intellectual 
values and goals. The investigators felt it was likely that the 



by most of the students. It might be speculated that in this kind of 
academic environment there is a greater reed for interactions which 
satisfy social-emotional purposes, and a tendency to react to or to 
relieve the pressure by expressing feelings and having recreational 

'•talk- breaks. " 

In thinking about various types of interactions which are likely 
to have a large informational component, it might be expected that 
course work interactions would have almost entirely informational 
purposes. However, when the data for course work interactions at 
School Z are analyzed in terms of the two basic categoi tea of purposes, 
the following distribution is found: 



This table reveals an interesting fact about the purposes which 
academically-related interactions may serve. Based on the finding 
that only 50% of the course work interactions are described as serving 
mainly informational purposes, it can be said that both acquisition of 
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Table 23 

Purposes of Course Work Interactions 



Mainly 

In format iona 1 



Main ly 
Social- 

Emotional Both Unknown 



Course Work Inter - 
actions at School Z 

(107=100%) 



2 % 
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informstion and socializing seem to occur in course woirk interactions, 
and sometimes at the same time* Furthermore , in some cases , interac- 
tions about course work can satisfy informational and social needs si- 
multaneously, and thus at times the two may be cc .founded and difficult 
to sort out. 

Perhaps, this aspect of the multiplicity of purposes served by 
interactions ostensibly dealing with a certain topic should be discussed 
further here, so the implications for informal learning emerge more 
clearly* An example is a student’s inquiry to a fellow student, asking 

what he thought of the material presented in the reading assignment for 

» 

a history course. The question can be responded to by another student 
at various content- levels of richness and seriousness, from an answer 
of ”tt "> long” to an answer which discusses the ideas presented in the 
reading* But, regardless of the content- level, both the inquiry and 
the answer can serve either the purpose of collecting useful information* 
and/or the purpose of expressing a sociable interest in another student’s 
activities and feelings. In the one case, the informational purpose may 
be primary, with sociability being a by-product; while in the other case 
sociable purposes may be primary, with collection of academically- 
related information occurring as the incidental by-product. But in each 
case, there is an opportunity for informal learning to take place. It 
becomes increasingly clear that the categorization of contents and pur- 
joses of interactions, and the evaluation of the quality of interactions, 
are in fact complex matters, even though we have been forced initially 
to treat these matters quite simply. 

Data about the purposes of student interactions could be viewed as 
providing a further basis for assessing the quality or desirability of 
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various types of interactions. But, while it might seem initially 
reasonable to set a criterion in which informational purposes are the 
most desirable, combined informational and social-emotional next most 
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pointed out that the matter is more complex than this, since, for 
example, interactions which have a social-emotional content often in- 
clude discussions of course work. Thus this criterion is too simplistic; 
and the data presented here are offered mainly for their general interest, 
and to furnish a starting point for future considerations of how to 
approach the criterion question, in assessing the desirability of certain 
types of student informal interactions in furthering informal learning. 

Keeping the limitations of the data in mind, one can next examine 
the locations where interactions occurred in the school building, con- 
sidering the percentage of interactions serving informational or social- 
emotional purposes which took place in each of a number of different 
locations at School Y. Table 24 on the following page shows the results. 

In looking at the percentages for Sfchool Y, one finds that the 
trend is for at least 50% of the interactions in nearly every location 
to have ••mainly informational” purposes. However, the data for the gym 
and K other locations” should be discounted because of its being based on 
too few interactions, which may explain the rather unbalanced- looking 
figures of 80% and 100% when these are compared with the other percen- 
tages. The percentage for the library is derived also from a somewhat 
small number of interactions, so it may not be representative,* If tfye 

i 

library percentage is accepted, however, one can only speculate on the 
reasons for most of the interactions* having a social-emotional purpbae. 



